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Your Name and Mine Ig 


NAME may:be Mary or David or Linda or Larry or 
Whatever your name is, you know how you came to be called by thi 
name—someone who loved you very much gave it to you. That perso 
may have been Father or Mother, one of your grandparents, a favorit 
uncle or aunt, or a very good friend of your family. Whoever it wa 
you may be sure that much loving thought was given to naming you. : 

You may have been named for some person who did much to malt nd 
others happy. If so, you have something to live up to. By that, we mei 
that everyone who knows you hopes you will be as kind and thoughtfi 
of others and as capable in all ways as was the person for whom yas ‘The 
were named. 

I was named Emma Jane for an aunt and a grandmother, and! 
remember that as a little girl I wanted to grow up to be as good as thy 
were. I respected my name because it had been theirs. I was careful, tog 
where I wrote it; for, you see, it was not only my name that I was writing 
but theirs, also. And I knew that neither of them would like to seehd a 
name written on stone walls, on fence railings, in cloak rooms, or in af} F 
other public place. Of 

Because our name belongs to us and identifies us, we can make iti 
good name that people will love and respect if we are truthful, obedient 
kind, and good. Vacation days are good days to think about your nam 
and make it stand for kindness to others and to animals; for truthfulnesy 
for helpfulness, for happy laughter and fun. 

Next month WEE Wispom is having one of its happiest birthdays 
It will be an especially happy birthday because there will be a big surg 
prise for each WEE WisDoM reader in that number. You will not wall Gi 
to miss it! I cannot tell you the secret now, but I know you will all i 
pleased. 


Have fun these vacation days! 


Editor. 
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By Juanita Huppert Putzker 


] just love a storm in summer 
And, of course, I’m not afraid; 

For I think a storm is nature’s 
Independence Day parade. 


I get ready at the window 
Quite awhile before it comes; 
know when it’s beginning 
tht *Cause I hear the thunder drums. 


The silver lightning flashes 

4 Like trumpets in the sun, 

nak And the wind is fifes and bugles— 
nen’ Oh, storms are lots of fun. 


yuf The thunder drums crash louder— 
The parade is right close by. 

4 And then, the raindrop soldiers 

“Sf Come marching from the sky. 


hay Afraid of storms? That’s silly, 

| any For who could be afraid 
Of anything as jolly as a 

‘iti Thunderstorm parade! 
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Part One 


. Flynn ate his scrambled eggs 
and studied the typewritten page before 
him. Michael and Alan and Lucy Flynn ate their 
scrambled eggs and watched their father. 

A few more minutes and he would be through 
reviewing the notes for his history class at the 
college. When he had finished looking over his 
notes, he would be free to answer questions. The 
Three, as Daddy called them, had a question— 
important question—that they wanted to ask. 

Just then Mother appeared with a plate cov- 
ered with a napkin. “Here I go spoiling my 
family again.” She grinned at the children. 
“Making hot biscuits for breakfast!” 

Professor Flynn helped himself to a biscuit 
and folded up the typed page. “Well.” He 
smiled at his family as he buttered the biscuit. 
“Guess I’m ready for my ancient-history class 
this morning.” 

The Three straightened up in their chairs. 


By Rebecca K. Sprinkle 


Who should ask the question? Without saying 
a word, Mike pointed emphatically at his twin 
brother, who was best at question-asking. 

Alan turned to his father. ‘Daddy, how 
many more weeks till commencement at the col- 
lege?” he inquired politely. 

“Four,” replied Professor Flynn as he helped 
himself to some raspberry jam. 

Alan continued. ‘Are you teaching in sum- 
mer school ?” 

They sat very still, waiting for the answer. 

Their father looked up in surprise. “Didn't | 
tell you last night when I got in from the faculty 
meeting? But, of course, I didn’t,” he recalled. 
“You were all in bed. I heard last night that I 
am not to teach this summer. For the first time 
since I’ve been teaching, I have the whole sum- 
mer free! Not a thing to do from commence- 
ment until school starts again in September.” 

There was a sudden whoop from the children. 
The twins pushed back their chairs 
and did a sort of war dance around the 
table. Lucy wiggled on her chair and 
clapped her hands loudly. 

“The farm?” Michael questioned 
breathlessly as he paused in the dance. 

“Yes,” Mother answered. “We're 
going up to the farm and spend the 
whole summer. But, gracious! Look at 
the clock! Every single one of you 1s 
going to be late!” 

There was a sudden flurry as Daddy 
raced out to the car with his brief case. 
The Three collected books and pulled 
on sweaters, and were waved off by 
their mother. “Skip fast,” she called to 
them as they ran down the steps. 
“You've only five minutes to make it. 
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As they hurried down the hill to the Parkview 
Elementary School, they discussed their news 
breathlessly. 

“Can you believe it?” Michael was gleeful. 
“We're going to have a whole summer at the 
farm in the mountains! We never stayed there 
half that long before. Think of the fun we can 
have!” 

“We can climb the Bald,” sighed Lucy. “I 
was too little to get to the top of that mountain 
the last time we were up there.” 

“Don’t forget the picnic dinners at the little 
church after services on Sunday!’ You could 
always count on Alan to think of food. 

Lucy Flynn was beaming as she bustled into 
the third-grade room. The twins had broad 
grins on their faces as they hurried into the sixth- 
grade room down the hall. 

“Something nice has happened in the Flynn 
family,” the principal remarked to her secretary 
as The Three passed the door of her office. 

To the Flynn children, the mountain farm was 


an enchanted spot. It belonged to Grandfather 


Tatum, who had been reared there. Even after he 
became a minister and moved about from one 


parish to another, he had always returned to the 
farm with his family for a month’s vacation 


every summer. Mother remembered those happy 
times. 

Now the old farm was completely deserted. 
When he retired, Granddad Tatum moved to 
California, where he lived with Uncle Bob. But 
he refused to sell the farm. 

“You're to have it for summer va- 
cations,” he had told Mother. Sev- 
eral times the Flynns had visited the 
farm in summer for short stays. But 
now they were to have almost three 
months at the mountain place! It 
Was too good to be true! 


The trunk of the car 
was jammed full. 
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The next four weeks flew by. There were 
exams, class picnics, and the end-of-school play. 
Professor and Mrs. Flynn gave a party for the 
seniors at the college, and The Three helped by 
spreading sandwiches and passing punch to the 
guests. 

In no time, it seemed, they were trying to de- 
cide what they would need to take with them for 
a summer in the mountains. A couple of foot- 
lockers yawned open, half-filled with blue jeans 
and bathing suits. 

“Remember how cold that water is in the 
creek?” Lucy shivered in delightful anticipation 
of the first splash into the cold pool that had 
been made by damming up the mountain stream. 

“Yeah!” Alan was checking over his personal 
belongings and packing them carefully. 

“Gracious!” Mother looked a little over- 


whelmed by it all. “I'd forgotten what a chore 
it is to get five people packed up for a trip. And 
since we're renting the house to a visiting profes- 
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sor who's teaching in summer school, it means 
leaving everything shipshape.” 

“We're helping you,” Mike reminded her. 

“I know.” Mother tried to tousle Mike’s hair, 
and then gave up. “It’s absolutely impossible,” 
she told them solemnly, “to tousle a crew cut!” 

When the footlockers could hold no more, 
The Three stood on them to get the lids down, 
and Daddy snapped the locks shut. The express- 
man came and collected them. The trunk of 


Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


To all who may 
Ask help of me, 
Dear God, I'll give 
It willingly. 


the car was jammed with suitcases and kitchen 
equipment, without which Mother felt she could 
not keep house for the summer. There were 
history books that Daddy planned to work on 
and all the magazines that Mother had not got- 
ten around to read during the winter. 

“I’m going to read all summer long,” Mother 
declared, “‘and let you three do most of the work. 
We can get by on very little work at the farm.” 

“That library in Waynesboro is good, too,” 
Alan reminded them. “When we go into town 
for groceries, we can get a pile of books and 
take them out to the farm.” 

They were full of all their glorious summer 
plans as Daddy headed the car toward the 
western part of the state on an early June morn- 
ing. 
Swe loved the farm when I was a girl,” 
Mother recalled. “The minute my father got his 
vacation from the church he was serving, we al- 
ways headed straight back to his old home.” 

“I know he misses it now,” Lucy remarked. 
“It’s too bad he’s so far away in California. 


That’s a long way from North Carolina, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,” Mother agreed. “It would make 
him happy to visit the spot where he lived as a 
boy. But you know how he loves California, 
And Uncle Bob and his family are so glad to 
have him there. The sunshine and the mild 
climate are good for Granddad.” 

“We haven’t seen Granddad in a long time, 
have we?” asked Lucy. “I can’t remember him.” 

“You were a baby the last time he came East,” 
Daddy answered. “And the twins were only 
three. That was eight years ago this summer. So 
I don’t suppose any one of you remembers him.” 

“I don’t,” said Alan. “He’s pretty old now, 
isn’t he?” 

“Just sixty-five,” Mother answered. 

“Well,” Lucy concluded as they pulled into a 
filling station for gas, “it’s too bad Granddad 
can’t get back to the farm once in a while.” 


HE FARM was just as they had remembered 

it. The Three jumped out of the car the 
moment it stopped. They raced across the 
meadow in front of the rambling old house. 
They explored the second floor and chose the 
bedrooms that they would occupy for the sum- 
mer. The electricity had been turned on, and 
Daddy turned on the water. Mother got out 
sheets and pillowcases from the linen chest, 
and The Three started making the beds. Mike 
and Alan—one on each side of the bed—put on 
the sheets. Lucy was in charge of pillowcases. 
The work went very fast! 


The next morning there were the neighbors 
to see. Mr. Marrow, on the adjoining farm, wel- 
comed the twins and Lucy when they found him 
down at his barn. 

“Heard you were coming for the summer this 
time!” he declared. “And Mamma and I are 
tickled. If you kids want to work and make a 
little money, I'll hire you when my cherries get 
ripe and ready for picking. And I could probably 
use some help when my pole beans come in. I've 
got a big patch this year, and I’m selling to the 
hotels in Waynesboro.” 

“We want to work!” The twins said it to 
gether. “We're saving for a television set.” 

“Well, I can use you all three when I have 
picking to be done,” Mr. Marrow assured them. 
“Now, do you folks want to get milk from me 
again?” 

“That’s what we came to ask.” Lucy suddenly 
remembered why they had been sent down to 
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the Marrow place. ‘Mother wants to know if 
we can get five quarts a day. We'll come after 
it every night right after supper.” 

“Think I can supply you,” Mr. Marrow re- 
plied. ““By the way, what do you hear from your 
granddad ?” 

“He’s fine,” Alan answered. “Mother got a 
letter from him last week. He said that he liked 
California and was happy. there but that he 
wished he were coming to North Carolina to 
spend the summer at the farm.” 

“IT wish he were, too!” Mr. Marrow was em- 
phatic. ““He’s a great old gentleman. You kids 
haven’t seen much of him, have you?” 

“We don’t even remember him,” Mike tre- 
plied. “We were little the last time he visited us. 
We'll see you after supper when we come for 
the milk!” 

The Three started down the sunny road to- 
ward the farmhouse. As they walked, they heard 
acar pull up behind them. 

“Hi, you Flynns!”” It was Mr. Ashby, the mail- 
man. “Glad you folks are here for the summer. 
And you’ve got some mail, too. Very first day 
you're here, and you're already getting mail!” 

He reached into the back seat and sorted out 
alittle pile of mail. 

“See you had the address on your magazines 
changed for the summer. A couple of those 
came today. And here’s a letter, too. Happened 
to notice the return address on the envelope. It’s 
from your Grandpa Tatum in California. Now 
there’s a fine old gentleman! I'd like to see him 
again. It’s been years since he was in these parts. 
See you tomorrow, kids!” And Mr. Ashby drove 
on toward the next farm on his route. 

They climbed the hill to the farmhouse and 
handed Mother the mail. Then they wandered on 
out to the back porch to make friends with an 
orange cat that had appeared mysteriously that 
morning in time for breakfast. 

It was just then that they heard Mother call 
out in an excited voice, “Well, I wish you'd listen 
to this!” 

She was sitting on one of the footlockers with 
a stack of clothing at her feet. The Three hurried 
‘in. Daddy stuck his head in the door. “What's 
the excitement ?”’ he asked. 

“Well, it’s excitement all right!’ Mother 
exclaimed. “All of you, listen to this letter.” 

The Three gathered close as Mother began to 
tead: “ ‘San Diego, California, June 4. Dear 
Fiynns: Ever since you wrote that you were 
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spending the summer at the farm, I have thought 
about what a fine time you're going to have. I 
miss that old farm! Suddenly, this morning, I 
decided that I'd like to see the farm—and all 
five of you—again. I’m leaving San Diego this 
afternoon. I'll be with you in time for supper 
on Friday. Lots of love, Granddad.’ ” 

For a moment there was complete silence. 
“Isn’t that grand?” Mother's eyes were shining 
as she said it. “He'll spend the whole summer 
right here with us. And he loves it so? Isn’t that 
simply grand?” she repeated. 

Daddy agreed heartily. “It’s first-rate,” he de- 
clared. “I’m awfully glad.” 

The Three said nothing. Suddenly Mother 
noticed their silence. “You're going to get to 
know your grandfather now,” she told them. 
“Aren't you pleased ?” 

“Oh, yes.” They said it politely, but without 
enthusiasm. Then they slipped out to the back 
porch. They held a conference there while the 
stray orange cat purred and rubbed against them. 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Toward restful sleep 

I look ahead; 

Thank You, dear God, 
For my good bed. 


“It’s going to spoil everything!” Mike said 
what each of them was thinking. ‘‘He’s sixty-five 
years old. We'll have to be quiet and polite all 
the time! And it was going to be such a good 
summer. 

“Don’t forget he’s a minister, too,” Lucy 
added. “He's probably awfully good and expects 
everybody else to be, too.” 

“And this was the summer we were going to 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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ITH dragging feet Andy Van Orden 

made his way to the porch where his 
grandfather was taking a rest before going back 
to the field where he was working. Behind Andy 
came his friend Bob. Both boys were tired and 
hot, for the July sun had been beating down on 
them for hours. 

“From the looks of you, I guess you didn’t 
find Haakan,” Mr. Van Orden said. 

Andy dropped down on the steps at his grand- 
father’s feet. Bob sat down beside him. 

“You'd think a white rabbit just couldn’t dis- 
appear,” Andy said unhappily. “But he has!” 

“The ground’s dry and as hard as a rock, and 
we can’t even find tracks,” said Bob. “We've 
hunted everywhere.” 

Andy stared moodily across the broad acres of 
the farm that were browning in the midsummer 
drought. 

“You go on to the Roost with the other 
Spartans,” he told Bob. “It’s my fault my rabbit's 
lost, and I’ll keep after him if it takes all day 
to find him. I knew he could nose up the latch 
to his hutch, and I should have changed the lock 
a long time ago.” 

“If you're going to keep on hunting, I will, 
too,” Bob offered. “There’s nothing important 
going on at the Roost—just a get-together.” 

“I’ve got to find Haakan,” Andy said miser- 
ably. “If anything happens to him, I'll never for- 
give myself.” 

He looked so desperate that his grandfather 
said gently, “Don’t blame yourself, Andy. We 
all know that a tame rabbit running loose is 
pretty helpless, but we'll get him back if we put 
our minds to it. Let’s try to remember the things 


Haakan 
and the 
Ones 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1955 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


he’s done before when he got out. It doesn’t 
help to cry over spilled milk. We can’t change 
the past; but we can learn from the mistakes 
we've made. You've already decided to change 
the lock on Haakan’s hutch so he can’t nose him- 
self out again. So we'll go on from there and 
think of the things that he did when he ran away 
before. Maybe that'll tell what he’s apt to be do- 
ing now.” 

“Once he ran with the wild rabbits for several 
days,” Andy said gloomily. “I remember that 
they got into the orchard and ate bark off the 
young peach trees.” 

“So do I,” said Mr. Van Orden dryly. “That 
time the wild ones took him in instead of fight- 
ing him, as they sometimes do tame rabbits. 
What did Haakan do the next time he got 
away?” 

Bob broke out excitedly, “It was winter, and 
he had a big time hopping through the snow and 
hiding in the brush and nibbling the tips of all 
the tender underbrush he could find. Everything 
was fine and dandy till the fox took after him. 
Then he ran into a hollow log and hid while the 
fox prowled outside, waiting to catch him when 
he came out. That rabbit could have come to 4 
bad end if we Spartans hadn’t found him.” 

Mr. Van Orden said thoughtfully, “Both times 
he went back to the ways of wild rabbits. He's 
probably doing that now, and you boys'll find 
him if you figure out where rabbits like to g0 
and what they like to do on a hot July day.” 

Andy said in a rush of words, “They like to 
stretch out on a cool, damp spot. Haakan has 
often upset his water dish so he could lie on the 
wet floor of his hutch. They hunt out the juicy 
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grasses, too. So he’s probably made off for In- 
dian Creek. What do you say, Bob?” 


“I say you're right,” Bob answered. “Most 
likely he'll find some wild rabbits there, doing 
the same things. Come on, Andy. Let’s figure 
out the shortest way from Haakan’s hutch to the 
creek. If we follow it and walk about ten feet 
apart, we'll cover a path about twenty feet wide. 
Somewhere we'll find a spot that’s either damp 
enough or powder-dry enough to show his 
tracks.” 

The boys left the shady porch for the sunny 
fields and meadows and the woodlands beyond 
the creek. They started at the hutch and fol- 
lowed the plan Bob suggested, searching the 
ground foot by foot. As Bob said, it was not 
long before they did 
come on tracks in 
dusty, dry ground. 
When at last they 
neared the creek, 
they found more 
tracks in the moist 
ground near the wa- 
ter, where Haakan 
had gone for a 
drink. They saw 
where he had sat 
back on his hind feet 
and stretched him- 
self up so that he 
could look at his 


“Look!” Andy said suddenly, and he pointed 
to the foot of an oak tree. “See that big wild rab- 
bit? He’s going to fight Haakan, and Haakan’s 
soft and fat from being caged. A tame rabbit 
can’t fight a wild buck like that one, and Haakan 
knows it. See how long that buck’s legs are. He’s 
used to fighting, and he can break Haakan’s 
neck if he wants to. And from the way he looks, 
I'd say he wants to right now!” 


Andy picked up a clod and threw it at the 
wild rabbit, hoping to frighten him into run- 
ning away; but when the clod fell beside him, 
the mad old buck did not move. He was crazy- 
angry at the beautiful white rabbit for invading 
his territory; and so long as he could see Haakan, 
he was not interested in anything else. 

“Shall we yell and 
run at him?” Bob 
whispered. 

Andy shook his 
head. “We might 
scare Haakan, too. 
Then he'd run away, 
and we'd have trou- 
ble finding him 
again. But if we walk 
in between them so 
they can’t see each 
other, maybe they’ll 
get wise to the fact 
that we're here. You 
keep watch on the 


surroundings. They wild one, and I'll 
found where he had try to get hold of 
nibbled bits of green Haakan.” 

from the tender The boys went 
growth close to the quietly in between 
water. And then they “Look!” Andy said suddenly. the rabbits. When 
rounded a clump of Haakan could no 


brush and saw the big, beautiful white rabbit 
himself! 

He was crouched on the creek bank, and his 
whole body seemed to be rigid with fear. His 
round, pink eyes were glassy, and his long ears, 
which usually stood high and alert to catch 
every sound, were laid close to his head and 
neck. Something had frightened him so that he 
dared not move. 


“Maybe a snake is after him!” Bob whispered. 


He picked up a stick to protect Haakan if the 
tabbit should need protecting, and both boys 
searched the creek and the woodland with their 
eyes. 
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longer see the wild one, he began to shake and 
tremble. What the wild one did, Andy could not 
see. He was depending on Bob to tell him any- 
thing he needed to know about it. His job was 
with Haakan. 


Talking soothingly, he started toward his pet. 
As he got nearer, he saw that some of the tense- 
ness and fright was going out of Haakan. His 
beautiful pink ears rose a little, as if to welcome 
the sound of Andy’s voice. 

He knelt in front of the rabbit and held out 
one hand so that the rabbit’s twitching nostrils 
could sniff at it and recognize the familiar smell. 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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David and Jonathan 


By Belle Eddington 


HE GIANT Goliath was dead, and David 

was a hero. When he slew the boastful, in- 
solent, cruel giant, he rid the armies of Israel of 
their worst enemy. As soon as the Philistines 
found that Goliath was dead, they turned and 
fled back into their own country. 

David left the slain giant and went up the 
hill to the place where Israel’s army awaited him. 
Soldiers surrounded him, shouting that he was 
the servant of Israel’s God. Had he not accom- 
plished what all the others had been afraid to at- 
tempt! 

Jonathan, the king’s son, ran toward the young 
hero. Quickly, he stripped off his robe and placed 
it around David’s shoulders. “May the God of 
Israel bless you,” he cried. In those ancient 
Eastern countries a prince could scarcely bestow 
a greater mark of his favor on a person than to 
give him some part of his dress, especially if the 


prince had already worn it. Jonathan not only 
gave David his robe; he took off his sword, his 
bow, and his girdle and gave them also to David. 
Jonathan’s admiration for David was deep and 
sincere. As the two young men looked into each 
other’s eyes, they loved each other as brothers. 
To bind their love, Jonathan and David made a 
covenant (an agreement or promise) that they 
would always love and protect each other. 
When David was taken to King Saul, the king 
did not recognize him as the young shepherd 
who had come to the palace some time before 
when the king had been ill to play his harp and 
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sing. David had returned to his home where he 
tended his father’s sheep. During those years he 
had grown from a lad to a sturdy, strong young 
man. 

The king asked, “Whose son are you, young 
man?” 

“I am the son of Jesse, who: lives in Bethle- 
hem,” David answered. 

Then King Saul remembered him, and this 
time he did not let David go home. He kept him 
at the palace, where David ate at the king's 
table and was accepted as a favored one by the 
king’s servants and all the people. David did 
whatever the king asked him to do, and he al- 
ways behaved himself wisely. Several years had 
passed since the old prophet Samuel had blessed 
the young shepherd boy and told him that the 
God of Israel had chosen him for a special work. 
David remembered this and learned to talk with 
God. The people believed that David walked 
with God’s favor upon him. 

David was a man of war, so King Saul put 
him over a unit of soldiers, and many times he 
went into battle with Israel’s army. It was the 
custom then for women to greet the men with 
music and songs as they returned from war. Once 
when the army returned, the women sang a song 
in which they gave greater praise to David than 
they did to King Saul. This made the king very 
angry, and his anger brought on the old illness. 

Again David was called to play the harp for 
the king, as he had done as a lad. But this time 
the king’s anger was directed toward David. He 
was jealous of David’s popularity, and he feared 
David because he knew the Lord was with him. 

The harp’s sweet music did not calm the king’s 
rage this time, and he became so violent that he 
threw his spear at David. David jumped aside, 
and the spear struck the wall. We can know the 
goodness that was in David's heart, for instead 
of being angry with Saul, he was sorry for him. 
And once again, he tried to soothe the king’s 
mood by playing on the harp. But again Saul 
threw his spear, and again David jumped, let- 
ting the spear strike the wall. 

Saul was determined to kill David, and he be- 
came more cunning in his plan. He put him over 
a larger unit of men and sent him into the most 
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dangerous battles, thinking that 
surely David would fall at the 
hands of the enemy. But each 
time David returned more vic- 
torious than before, and the 
people rejoiced in his courage. 

Jonathan talked with his fa- 
ther, the king, and asked why 
he should seek to harm David. 
He told Saul that everything 
that David had done was for 
the king’s good. And he re- 
minded Saul how David had 
tiskked his own life when he 
went out to meet the Philistine 
giant. 

Saul listened to Jonathan, 
and for a time David could go 
out and come into the palace 
freely, as he had once done. But 
the king’s friendly feeling for 
David did not last long. Again 
and again the people found 
cause to praise David: His ac- 
tions were fair and just, and he 
was wise and honorable in all 
that he did. And it was com- 
mon talk among the people that 
David would someday be their 
king. 

Even Saul suspected that 
David was the one whom Samuel had in mind 
when he had said that the Lord would send an- 
other man to rule over Israel because he, Saul, 
had disobeyed God. The king became so insane 
with anger and rage that he told Jonathan and 
all the servants that they should kill David. 

With a heavy heart, Jonathan went to David 
and told him: “I cannot turn my father from 
his evil desire against you. It is better that 
you go away. But first let us repeat again our 
covenant one to the other.” 

So together they said, “May the Lord watch 
between me and thee, our children and their 
children, and all who come after.” Then David 
took to the open road, and Jonathan went back 
to the palace. 

David became a wanderer. From place to place 
he went, often living in the woods and some- 
times in caves. But wherever he went, the king 
pursued David, intent on doing away with him 
if possible. 

We could wonder why God permitted this 
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“Let us repeat again our covenant.” 


hardship to come upon David when it was God 
Himself who had told Samuel whom to select 
as Israel’s future king. 

But God makes no mistakes. Some of the 
hardships that David met brought out his cour- 
age, and many of the trials that he endured 
proved him to be good at heart. He must have 
met each test well, for God blessed him. 


Even in his wanderings, David told of his love 
and faith in God by composing verse, as he had 
done while sitting on the hillside tending his fa- 
ther’s sheep. Some of the beautiful lines that 
came to David’s mind during this time of hard- 
ship, we can read today in the Psalms. 

In the 56th Psalm we find this line: “Mine 
enemies would daily swallow me up: for they be 
many that fight against me, O thou most High.” 

Later in the same Psalm David says: “In God 
have I put my trust: I will not be afraid what 
man can do unto me.” 


(More about David next month) 
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Peeky and Squeaky Meet 


By Georgia Tucker Smith A Read-Aloud Story Jocko 


Copyright 1955 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


“A™ there,” squeaked Squeaky, “that’s my \\ YY _ 
piece of bread! WY 2 
I hid it myself on my side of the bed.” 
Peeky just wiggled one little gray ear 

And kept right on nibbling, too busy to hear. 


Their mother, arranging her soft bed nearby, 

Gave one scolding squeak; then she blinked one 
bright eye. 

“Drop that bread, Peeky, this instant—don’t tease, 

You could at least have said may I or please.” 


“Oh, well,” said Peeky, “I'll get some myself, 

Or some cheese that I saw on a low kitchen shelf.” 
“Cheese,” exclaimed Squeaky, “that’s just what I need. 
And you can have half of my bread,” he agreed. 
“No, thanks,” muttered Peeky; “I'll go get my own, 
And this time,” he grumbled, “I’m going alone.” 


“No,” said their mother, “you must learn to share 
You may go to the kitchen, but do so with care. 
Last night I heard a strange noise in this house; 
It wasn’t a cat, and it wasn’t a mouse. 

Stay close together; remember you're brothers— 


And leave things alone that belong to others.” 
They started downstairs, but when only halfway, tf | J 
Peeky = “There’s a play pen. Look, Squeaky, H ON 

“A play pen,” said Squeaky. He stopped in surprise. <= 


“It really is, Peeky; and it’s just our size. 


There’s a ladder, a swing, and a perch like a tree, 

And many more playthings; come on, let’s see.” 
Squeaky chose the small ladder, and Peeky, the swing. 
Then suddenly they heard the flip-flap of a wing, 

And a strange voice called out in a squawky-like tone, 
“That’s Jocko’s; that’s Jocko’s—squawk—leave it alone. 
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Peeky and at pl gave one frightened look 

And bounced away, squeaking each step that they took. 

In half of a jiffy, they crossed the large room 

And hid in the corner behind a big broom. 

“It’s a bird,” Squeaky whispered, “a bright-colored bird; 

He acts like he owns the place, Peeky—my word! 

Must have hatched from an Easter egg—what do you think?” 


“I think we’ve been fooled,” Peeky said with a blink; 
“Who ever heard of a bird that could talk? 

Come on; let’s frighten him; let’s make him squawk. 
He’s there on that chair back, just looking around.” 
They sprang from the broom with a squeak and a bound. 


Jocko sat still till they circled his chair; 

Then quick as a trap-snap, he flew through the air. 
“Come, kitty-kitty-kitty. Come, Tippy,” he cried; 
And before two wee mice found a new place to hide, 
In walked the cat with a miaow of surprise, 

As if she just couldn’t believe her own eyes. 


She stopped in her tracks with a startled mi-aow, 
And before she could make up her mind what to do, 
Peeky and Squeaky zipped straight for the stairs. 
“Let him keep his old play pen,” said Squeaky. 
“Who cares?” 
Jocko flew straight to his little play pen; 


“Good-by,” he called gayly, “good-by; come again.” 


“If I do,” mumbled Peeky, “I'll come after dark; 
And that play pen’s one place I’m not going to park.” 
“We never did get to the cheese,” Squeaky said. 
() “But when we get home, we will both eat my bread.” 
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‘aid their little mouse prayers, and jumped into bed. —_{Mesen. 


cate 
BYP | “Thank you,” said Peeky. “What we should have done RSS (2 
so Was eat the cheese first and then go have our fun. = yy 4 Y 
Know what I think, Squeaky? That Jocko’s a tease. 
But we really should have said may I or please. SS CLS 
If he calls that cat every time we're in sight, i a > 
We'll both have to do all our feasting at night. 
Though birds are all right in their places, dear me, Wap 
- The best place for them is outside in a tree.” ~ f ars 
hurried on home and divided the = 
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Tamal 


By Anobel Armour 


AMAL was the handsomest burro in all 

Mexico. Tonito was sure of it. Carmencita, 
Tonito’s twin sister, was sure of it. Tamal seemed 
sure, too, as he stood with his four legs braced 
like four box corners and his ears pointing up 
into the early morning sunlight. 

“Stand very still, little burro,” directed Tonito. 

“Yes, stand very still, little burro,” echoed 
Carmencita. 

Tamal, who was standing very still with his 
legs braced very stiffly, just could not believe his 
ears. So he bent one of them down, just to be 
sure that he had heard correctly. 

“Up with that ear,” Tonito said quickly. 

“No one in the plaza will look at you if you 
droop your ears,” Carmencita explained gently. 

Tamal lifted his ear again. He wanted to bray 
—but he did not. He did not because he knew 
that this was a most important day. 

“Let’s not put two tassels the same color next 
to each other,” said Tonito. 

“No,” said Carmencita. ‘“Let’s have a red one 
next to a green one.” 

“And a yellow one next to a blue one,” Tonito 
went on. 

“And a purple one next to an orange one,” 
Carmencita added. 


“He will look just like a rainbow,” Tonito 


giggled. 


“Just like a rainbow,” Carmencita repeated. 


Tamal wanted to bend his ears down again 
when they said that—but he did not. He did not 
because he knew they were getting him ready for 
the parade of pets. And perhaps it was all right 
for a burro to look like a rainbow at a parade. 

The parade was held every year on the plaza 
in the city away down in the valley. From the 
tiptop of the high hill where they lived, Tonito 
and Carmencita could see the road that led to 
the valley. Once the three of them, Tonito, Car- 
mencita, and Tamal, had gone down the long 
road to the plaza to buy a gift. 

They knew that the plaza was paved in red 
tile. They knew that many palm trees grew 
around its edges. They knew that there were 
many booths there, where people came to buy 
toy pigs and toy burros and tinajas. Tinajas were 
vessels used to hold water. Sometimes the shop- 
keepers sold white doves. And at one booth 
Carmencita and Tonito had seen a little green 
parakeet. Oh, the plaza was beautiful and won- 
derful! 
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Today it would be more wonderful than ever. 
All of the children who lived in the valley, on 
the hilltops, and in the city would bring their 
pets. Around and around the square they would 
march. And the handsomest animal would win a 

rize! 

, Tamal was going to wear a flat black hat, with 
his ears sticking through two holes in the brim. 
The colored tassels were fastened to the very 
edge of the brim. He would look very bright 
and very Mexican. Surely, no animal could be 
finer than Tamal. 


Tonito fastened one more tassel to the hat 
brim. Carmencita fastened one more tassel to the 
hat brim. 

Tonito slipped a rainbow-colored ribbon 
through a loop and tied a bow under Tamal’s 
chin so the hat would not fall off. 

Carmencita tilted the hat so that Tamal would 
look very perky. 

Tamal held his ears up even straighter. He 
looked very proud. 

“It is time to go now,’ said 
Tonito. 

“The sun is getting high,” 
said Carmencita. 

Tamal stood quite still be- 
cause he was a very good burro. 
Tonito climbed on the burro’s 
back. Carmencita climbed up 
behind Tonito. Tonito took 
hold of a rope on Tamal’s neck. 
Carmencita took hold of Tonito. 
Tonito poked Tamal in the 
sides with his bare brown toes to let him know 
that they were ready to go. 

Clackety-clack, clackety-clack went Tamal’s 
hoofs as they touched the little white stones in 
the road. The road circled around the hill, down 
and down into the green valley. Tamal braced 
himself with his tiny front feet so that he would 
not go too fast. He braced himself with his tiny 
back feet so that he would not go too fast. 

They were halfway down the hill when sud- 
denly Tamal braced himself with all four feet. 
He stopped right in the middle of the road. 
Tonito was so surprised that he almost tumbled 


off. Carmencita was so surprised that she almost 
tumbled off. 


Tonito poked Tamal’s sides again with his 
bare brown toes. But Tamal did not move. 

“What is it, little burro?” asked Tonito. 

“What is it, little burro?” asked Carmencita. 
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Tamal drooped both of his ears. They looked 
as if they were pointing at the road. 

Carmencita let go of Tonito and slid off the 
burro’s back. Tonito let go of Tamal’s rope and 
slid off, too. And there on the road, right in front 
of Tamal’s little hoofs, lay a little brown rabbit. 

“He is hurt,” said Tonito. 

“Yes, he is hurt, or he would run,” said 
Carmencita. 

Tonito picked up the little brown rabbit very 
gently by the loose fur on the back of its neck. 
One of its little brown legs hung down. 

“Its leg is hurt,” said Tonito. 

“We will have to bind it up,” said Carmencita. 

“We have nothing to use for a bandage,” said 
Tonito. 


They both looked at Tamal, who was stand- 
ing very quietly. 


“We will use Tamal’s ribbon,” they both said 
at once. 

Tamal straightened up his ears, and they 
lifted his beautiful hat off his head. 


Carmencita took the pretty rainbow-colored 
ribbon and bound the leg of the rabbit, around 
and around. Then she set him on the ground. 
Now he could stand—but just a little. 

“We will have to keep him until he gets well,” 
said Tonito. 

“He is not able to run fast enough to take care 
of himself,”’ said Carmencita. 

“We will put him in Tamal’s hat,” said 
Tonito. 

“Then the ride on the burro’s back will not 
jar him,” agreed Carmencita. 

They climbed back on Tamal’s back. Tonito 
held the hat in front of him. The little brown 
rabbit lay very still. Carmencita held onto Tonito. 
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Tonito poked Tamal’s sides with his bare brown 
toes to let him know that they were ready to turn 
around and go back home. There was no use to 
take a burro to a parade when he was not 
dressed-up for parading. 


“We will go back home now, little burro,” said 
Tonito. 

“We will take you to the plaza next year, little 
burro,” promised Carmencita. 

Tamal did not seem to hear them. 

Clackety-clack, clackety-clack went Tamal’s 
hoofs as they touched the little white stones in 
the road. The road circled around the hill, down 
and down into the green valley. Tamal braced 
himself with his tiny front feet so that he would 
not go too fast. He braced himself with his tiny 
back feet so that he would not go too fast. The 
little white stones went tumbling down. 

When they reached the foot of the hill, the 
plaza was more beautiful than ever. 

“There is the magnolia tree,” said Tonito. 

“There is the shop where they sell parakeets,” 
said Carmencita. 

Tamal put his feet down very lightly on the 
red tiles and kept right on walking. 

“The parade is starting,” said Tonito. 

“And we are going to be in it,” laughed 
Carmencita. She was thinking of the way that 
Tamal kept moving ahead. 

There was a little girl with a goat. He had a 
wreath around his neck. There was a little boy 
with a dog. There were little bells on the dog’s 
leash. There was another little girl with two 
white kittens in a basket. There were red flowers 
on the handle of the basket. 

There were dozens and dozens of other 
children with dozens and dozens of pets. 
Tonito could not be- 
gin to count them. 
Carmencita did not 
even try to count 
them. 

Clickity-click went 
Tamal’s hoofs on 
the red tile of the 
plaza. Clickety-click. 
He did not stop at 
all. 

“He doesn’t know 
that he cannot get a 
prize,” whispered 
Tonito. 

“He doesn’t know 
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God’s Flower Children 
By Olga Printzlau 


God’s flower children are very sweet: 
They keep themselves so clean and neat; 
They do not worry, fret, or fight, 

But bear their blossoms in the light. 


They never speak an unkind word; 

And though their speech is never heard 
By us, we find them everywhere, 

Just breathing fragrance on the air. 


that he must be decorated for the parade,” whis. 
pered Carmencita. 

Just then they came to the judge’s stand, 

“What is this?” asked the judge. 

Tonito did not know what to say. Anyone 
could tell that Tamal was a burro. 

“It is a rabbit,” said Carmencita quickly, for 
she could see that the judge was looking into 
the hat which Tonito carried. 

“We found it on the road,” said Tonito. 

“It is hurt, and we are taking it home,” said 
Carmencita. 


“Its leg is bandaged with the ribbon that was 
on Tamal’s hat,” explained Tonito. 

“We are carrying it in Tamal’s hat so that the 
ride will not jar it,” added Carmencita. 


“We thought that Tamal would win a prize, 
but he had to give up his ribbon and his hat,” 
said Tonito. 

“Tamal is very gentle and very kind. He will 
not mind not getting a prize,” said Carmencita 
quickly. 

The judge raised his hand. All of the children 
listened. “This burro cannot win a prize for be- 
ing the handsomest animal because he is not 
dressed-up for parading,” explained the judge. 
“But I think that he should get a ribbon for be- 
ing the kindest animal.” 

He looked around as if he expected a ribbon 
to come right out of the air. 

A little blonde girl stepped up to the judge's 
stand. She was Annette, the little American girl. 
Her father owned the only shop on the square 
that closed with doors. 

“Will a red ribbon do, Senor Marinos?” she 
asked. 

“A red ribbon will be just the thing,” the 
judge said, smiling 
down at her. 

She slipped a big 
red bow off one of 
her braids and 
handed it up to him. 
He fastened it to 
Tamal’s shaggy mane 
with a little cord 
from his own hat- 
band. 

Tamal pointed his 
ears straight up to 
the noonday sun. He 
looked very, vety 
(Please turn to page 23) 
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ISS Thistledown, the fairy, 
Had a busy day in town; 


With many tiny purchases 
Her arms were laden down. 


As she waited at the bus stop 
For the beetle bus to come, 
Rain started in the treetops, 


Her downy dress was getting wet, 

Her parcels breaking through 
rs _ Their flimsy cobweb wrappings— 
eee Oh, whatever should she do? 
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Then someone turned the corner, 
And she dimpled with delight— 
The caterpillar cab, of course! 
She knew those stripes by sight. 


The beetle bus was quicker, 

, And the dragonfly express 
WH, Would have whisked her home in no time, 
But she gladly answered yes 


/ 
yl WA When the caterpillar asked her 
# If she’d like a lift. You see, 
It’s so comfortable, riding 
On his plush upholstery! 
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a | SUPPOSE it will rain all day and spoil the 
county fair,” grumbled Jack Davis as he 
stocd at the window, staring out at the steadily 
falling rain. 

“It always does rain for the fair and spoil our 
good times,” pouted his sister Janet, who was 
standing by his side. 

“I believe it will clear off. It’s clearing this 
minute. I see a little patch of blue,” cried Flossie, 
their younger sister, from the west window. 


Jack and Janet ran to stand by her side. They 
clapped their hands as they saw the patch of 
blue growing larger and larger. Soon the rain 
stopped falling. Before long the morning sun 
came smiling through a rift in the clouds. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” Flossie cried happily. 

“Yes, but it will be terribly wet and muddy 
on the fair grounds,” Janet began. 

“Well, everyone says we needed the rain. And 
for my part, I'll take mud under my feet rather 
than dust in my mouth any day. It’s pretty hard 
to keep the dust out of our mouths on a hot, 
windy day like yesterday was,” laughed Flossie. 

“We can’t have much fun with only a quarter 
apiece to spend. And Daddy says that’s all he 
can spare this year,” complained Jack. 

“We can only buy one box of sparklers and, 
maybe, an ice-cream cone apiece. There won't be 
a cent left for a ride on the merry-go-round,” 
Janet grumbled. 

“Why not put all our money together. Then 
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By Maud C. Jackson 


maybe we could buy one box of sparklers and 
take turns lighting them. We could buy two 
candy bars and divide them among us. And may- 
be one or two of us could ride on the merry-go- 
round,” said Flossie. 

“Not on your life,” said Jack. “I'll spend my 
own money.” 

“So will I,” said Janet. 

It was really lovely on the fair grounds. It 
had rained just enough to settle the dust and to 
make the air fresh and cool. Jack and Janet spent 
their quarters right away, for sparklers and ice- 
cream cones. Then they wandered over toward 
the merry-go-round. They did wish they could 
have a ride. 


Flossie had not spent her money yet. She 
thought she would look around awhile first. She 
wanted to buy something they could all enjoy. 
She wanted to ride on the merry-go-round, too. 
And she loved ice-cream cones. She paused by 
the stand where they sold ice-cream cones. She 
saw two shabby little girls hungrily watching 
another child eat an ice-cream cone. Flossie felt 
sorry for them. 

“Do you want an ice-cream cone?” she asked. 
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“Oh, yes,” the younger child cried. 

“We can’t have any,” her sister said quickly. 

“Because we don’t have any money,” piped 
the smaller child, in spite of her sister’s efforts to 
quiet her. 

“Here, take my quarter. I don’t want it. I 
don’t want it a bit.” Flossie thrust her money 
into the older girl’s hand and gave them both a 
gentle push toward the stand. But she had to 
fight to keep back the tears, because now she 
could buy nothing. 

She wandered away from the little girls and 
met Jack and Janet. Jack and Janet thought she 
was very silly when they learned what she had 
done with her quarter. They left her to herself. 
Flossie went over to watch the merry-go-round. 
She stood there, smiling to keep from showing 
how badly she had wanted a ride. 


Just then a woman came hurrying to the merry- 
go-round. She was holding a tearful child by 
the hand. She glanced all about. Then she saw 
Flossie. She noticed the smile on Flossie’s lips 
and spoke to her. 

“Little girl, will you please take my Ethel for 


a ride on the merry-go-round?” the lady asked. 


“She’s crying to go, and it makes me ill to ride, . 


and she is too small to ride all alone.” 

Almost before Flossie knew it, she and happy 
little Ethel were in a seat on the merry-go-round, 
fairly flying through the air. Ethel liked the ride 
so much that her mother said they might go 
again. And when they got off after the second 
ride, Ethel’s mother slipped a quarter in Flossie’s 
hand. “Because you are a dear, dependable lit- 
tle girl,” she said. 

Jack and Janet had not seen Flossie on the 
merry-go-round. They had been looking every- 
where for her. They came up as Ethel and her 
mother were leaving. Flossie told them about 


Thank You 
By Beulah Williams Allen 


I thank you, God, 

For lovely things you’ve made: 
For leaves on trees 

That make cool summer shade; 


For flowers bright with beauty, 
And for soft green grass; 
For sun and showers, 
And pools like mirror glass; 


For friends and family, 

And for the birds that sing. 
I thank you, God, 

For every lovely thing! 


her rides and showed them her quarter. “And I 
want to share it with you,” Flossie told them. 

“You always were lucky,” Jack said soberly, 
and Janet agreed. 

But when they told their mother of their ad- 
ventures, she said that maybe Flossie’s pleasant 
smile had something to do with bringing her 
happiness. And she quoted a verse from the 
Bible: “Even a child is known by his doings, 
whether his work be pure, and whether i¢ be 
right.” 

Jack and Janet did not say a word, but each 
secretly resolved to share with others and to be a 


little more pleasant about doing so. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 
Strawberry Parfait Pie (serves 6) 
Pie Shell Filling 
1 cup flour 1 package strawberry jello 


114 cups hot water 

1 pint vanilla ice cream 

1 cup drained, sliced strawber- 
ries (frozen or fresh) 


“ME. WHITE promised to teach us to make a parfait pie 
today!” Larry exclaimed. “And what could be better than 
pie with ice cream in it?” 

“Yes, Larry, we'll make strawberry parfait pie today. Let’s get 
out the utensils we'll need: measuring spoons, measuring cups, 
2 small bowls, a pastry blender, a rolling pin, a sifter, a large 
saucepan, a large spoon, a knife, a strainer. 

“First, we must make the pie shell. Susan, do you remember 
how to do it?” Mrs. White asked. 

“Yes, Mother. We measure the flour and salt and sift them 
into a bowl. Then we measure the shortening by putting 24 cup 
of water in a one-cup measure and adding shortening until the 
water level reaches one cup. We take the shortening out and cut 
it into the flour with the pastry blender until the pieces are the 
size of peas. We add cold water gradually, blending so that all 
pieces are dampened. Then we make a ball of the pastry, roll 
it out with a floured rolling pin, fit it in the piepan, and crimp the 
edges. We prick it thoroughly and bake it at 450 degrees for 10 
to 15 minutes,” Susan finished. 

“Very good, dear. Since the pie shell should be done ahead of 
time, I made one early this morning, and we'll use it since you do 
know how to make one. 

“Now for the filling,” Mrs. White continued. “Anne, please 
dissolve a package of stawberry jello in 114 cups hot water. 
Larry, you may spoon into the jello one pint of vanilla ice cream. 
Stir until the ice cream melts. 

“We put this mixture into the refrigerator until it is thickened 
but not set.” 

In about twenty minutes the mixture was removed from the 
refrigerator. 

“Now, Mrs. White, we fold in one cup of drained, sliced 
strawberries,” Larry read. “Turn filling into baked pie shell and 
chill until firm, about thirty minutes.” 


Y/, teaspoon salt 
cup shortening 
21/4 or 3 tablespoons cold water 
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“It’s almost too pretty to 
eat!” Anne cried. 

“Almost, but not quite!” 
Larry said with a grin. 


Haakan and the 
Wild Ones 


(Continued from page 9) 


For the first time, Haakan 
seemed to realize that help had 
come. He took a long jump to- 
ward Andy, and Andy gathered 
him into his arms. 

Behind Andy, Bob laughed. 

“Look at the wild one go!” 
he exclaimed. 

Andy turned. The wild buck 
had whirled and was running 
upstream, the light fluff of his 
tail appearing and disappearing 
as he dodged into and out of 
hollows and brush. 

“Now that he hasn’t Haakan 
to stare at, he thinks he’s in 
danger from us, and he’s going 
to hide,” said Andy. 

“Let him,” said Bob. “Every- 
one’s happy. Now we have 
Haakan, you and I can go to 
the Roost.” . 

Andy smiled, but he shook 
his head. “You go. I’ve learned 
something this time, and I’m 
going to put a new lock on 
Haakan’s hutch before I do 
anything else. I'll come to the 
Roost when that’s done.” 

“Good boy!” said Bob with 
a laugh. “I can handle a ham- 
mer and a screw driver, too. 
Maybe if we put the lock on to- 
gether, some of what you have 
learned may rub off on me.” 

Putting on the lock took only 
a few minutes, and soon the 
boys were on their way to the 
Roost to meet the other Spar- 
tans, happy in the knowledge 
that Andy's pet could not nose 
up the latch of his hutch and 
escape from safety to danger. 
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Tamal 
(Continued from page 16) 


handsome. All of the children 
clapped. 

“Tamal is the kindest ani- 
mal,” they said to each other. 
“He is letting the little hurt 
rabbit use his hat and ribbon.” 

The little goat with the 
wreath was chosen the hand- 
somest animal. Everyone was 
glad. His wreath was made of 
pink and white camellias, and 
he looked very handsome. 

Now the parade was over, 
and Tamal started off—clack- 
ety-clack, clackety-clack. The 
road circled around the hill, 
up and up out of the green val- 
ley. Tamal stretched his tiny 
front feet so that they would 
go faster. He pushed with his 
tiny back feet so that they 
would go faster. The little white 
stones in .the road tumbled 
down as Tamal touched them 
with his hoofs. The red bow on 
his mane bobbed first one way 
and then the other as Tamal 
walked. That was because it 
was such a big beautiful bow. 

“It has been a wonderful 
day,” said Tonito. 

“Yes, it has been a wonder- 
ful day,” agreed Carmencita. 

“We have a rabbit to play 
with until he gets well enough 
to go back to the woods,” said 
Tonito. 

“And we have a red-ribbon 
burro for always,” said Car- 
mencita. 

Tamal held his ears up even 
straighter. The rabbit cuddled 
down. 

Tonito whistled a little tune 
because he was so happy. 

Carmencita made up a little 
song about a brown rabbit who 
slept in a hat and a burro who 
wore a red bow—because she 
was happy, too! 
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Popsicle Stick Picnic 
Table and Bench 


6 Y 
7 
By M. Mable Lunz 


AY thirteen popsicles sticks flat in a row to make the table top. 

Measure in 1 inch from each end of the sticks and draw a 

line across all the sticks. Lay a stick inside each line so that one 

stick is touching one end of the table top and the other stick is 

touching the other end of the table. Glue or cement the two sticks 
flat across the thirteen (Fig. 1). 

Place a popsicle stick on edge along each side of the two 
that are flat. Where the flat one touches the end of the table, make 
the two on edge touch the other end (Fig. 2). 

For the legs, cut four pieces of popsicle stick, each 3 inches 
long. Over the seventh board of the table top, the center board, 
put one end of each stick between the two that are on edge 
(Fig. 3). Glue them at an angle so they will support the table. 
Let the glue set for a few minutes; then, before it is quite dry, 
turn the table over on two little paint jars or boxes that are the 
same height, about 2 inches tall. As the jars hold up the top, 
adjust the legs so that each one rests on the floor. Leave table 
until the glue is completely dry, so it will stand straight. 

To make the bench, take three sticks and measure in 1 inch 
from each end; draw lines across all three. Place these three about 
Y inch apart. Cut two popsicles sticks 31/4 inches long and glue 
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them inside the line, across the 
first three. This is the bench 
back (Fig. 4). 

For the seat, lay four pop- 
sicle sticks close together. Meas- 
ure in 1 inch from each end 
and draw lines across the four 
sticks. Cut four pieces of stick 
114 inches long. Glue two of 
the 11/4-inch pieces over the 
four seat pieces, inside the lines, 
making one edge even with the 
edge of the seat: Glue the other 
two pieces flat on top of the 
first two (Fig. 5). These pieces 
act as braces. 

Cut two pieces 13 inches for 
the front legs. Glue them 
against the cross pieces on the 
under part of the seat. Glue the 
back of the bench to the seat; 
the two straight pieces of the 
back should match the back 
edge of the seat and the braces. 
Before the glue is quite dry, 
stand the bench up to make 
sure it stands straight. Let it 
dry thoroughly. 

Give the table and bench one 
coat of shellac or varnish. 


Granddad’s Magic 
Carpet 


(Continued from page 7) 


have the best time of our whole 
lives!” exploded Mike. 

The Three were quiet and 
thoughtful as they helped get 
ready for Granddad. When the 
neighbors heard the news, they 
were delighted. But The Three 
could not forget that a much 
older man was coming to 
share their summer with them 
—and a minister, to boot! They 
could see no good in it. 

“We just won't have any fun 
now,” Alan said sadly as they 
went to bed on Thursday night. 

Mother spent Friday mom- 
ing in the kitchen. “We must 
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Table Blessing P 
By Florence Gresham (2) dp CT 
4 
Dear God, accept 
My thank-you prayer D 
For daily food OF ACC 
And constant care. 
have his favorite food for sup- 7 ee Se 
. per tonight,” she remarked as 
t she mixed a big bowl of potato oa 
salad. “Granddad didn’t say TET’S make a dog's face 
s how he would arrive. But surely L from a sheet of paper. ‘ 
he'll be on the late-afternoon Prepare a sheet of : 
r train from Asheville. We'll square paper. Any size 
a plan to meet it in Waynesboro.” will do. 
e When the train pulled into 1. Fold A to B so that 
eC the station, they stood and the square paper will be- 
3 watched the passengers come come a triangle. ‘4 
. down the steps. But there was 2. Mark D at a point ‘a 
k no elderly gentleman in the to the right of C. Let the 3 
‘ group. Granddad had not come line CD be about 14 the 
by train. distance between C and F. 
, “Run in and telephone the Mark E at a point to the 
t airport in Asheville,” Mother left of F. Let the line EF 
urged Daddy. “Perhaps there’s C4) be about 14 of the dis- Fe 
e a plane due soon that connects tance between C and F. a 
with one from the West Coast. 3. Insert forefinger in . 
I don’t know why he didn’t tell fold at C and fold so that %s 
us how he would arrive.” the line CD will come a ; 
“Last plane for the day has little to the left of line a 
arrived from the Coast,” Daddy DH, and CDG will form 
reported when he came from a triangle. 
the telephone booth. “And the Insert forefinger in fold 
le Reverend Fredrick Tatum was at F and fold so that the 
not a passenger on that plane.” line FE will come a little 
d “Well, suppose we check the to the right of line EI, 
xt bus station,” Mother suggested. and EFJ will form a 
e “That’s our last chance. If he triangle. 
y came by bus, I suppose he 4. Make a cut (K) aia 
e would come in from Knoxville, with a knife or scissors. 5 
h Tennessee.” Following the line LM, : 
0 At the bus station, Alan was fold the triangle part back- . 
n sent in to inquire. “Next bus wards so the tips (A and B) will come through the cut (K). ; 
7 from Knoxville isn’t due until 5. Draw the eyes, ears, mouth, and soforth. : 
10:30 tonight,” he reported. Now you have a dog’s face. . 
P “I guess we might as well q 
y give up then,” Daddy re- 
t. marked. “I don’t know what farm, Mother was thoughtful. plans, and he said he’d be here i. 
mn else to do.” “Granddad is always so pat- in time for supper. I can’t be- a 
st As they drove back to the ticular about carrying out his lieve that he'll fail to be at his a 
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place at the table when we sit 
down, knowing him as I think 
I do.” 

“Well, if he’s going to be at 
the table, I wish he would 
hurry up,” Daddy chuckled, as 
he parked the car behind the 
house. “I’m starved, and it’s 
6:30. When can we have sup- 
per?” 

“Tll get the meal served 
right now,” Mother promised 
as they all trooped into the 
kitchen. She reached for her 
apron. “But I do wonder how 
he'll come,” she declared. 
didn’t come by train or plane or 
bus.” 

“Maybe he'll come by magic 
carpet,” giggled Lucy. “That's 
about the only way that’s left.” 

Almost as Lucy spoke, there 
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was a sudden clatter in the 
driveway that led to the back 
door of the farmhouse. All five 
rushed to the kitchen window. 
They saw a car—a very old 
car—bouncing up the driveway. 
With a great screeching of 
brakes, it stopped directly at 
the kitchen door. A tall man 
with a shock of white hair 
jumped from the driver's seat 
and waved at the five faces that 
surveyed him from the kitchen 
window. 

“It’s your Granddad,” Daddy 
explained to the three puzzled 
children. ‘“‘And Lucy seems to 
have had it right. I believe he 
did come by magic carpet. I 
can’t think of a better name for 
that old car!” 

(To be continued) 
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PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op. 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Wanda Watts (12), 3938 Ben- 
ton Blvd., Kansas City 28, Mo.; 
David Mullies (11), 3209 South 
Benton, Kansas City 28, Mo.; Anne 
Myers (12), 254 Greendale Lane, 
Droylsden, Manchester, Lancs., Eng- 
land; Dolores Wheeler (12), Box 5, 
Diablo Heights, Canal Zone; Anne 
Linde (12), Corner Horton St. and 
Rockonia Rd., Koongal, Lake's 
Creek, Queensland, Australia; Les- 
lie Kay Viedt (12), 430 Monroe 
St., Winner, S. Dak.; Sharon Carl- 
son (12), Rte. 2, Union, Mo.; Ear- 
line Nichols (12), Rte. 1, Ozark, 
Ark.; Carol Sherman (11), 1139 
Narragansett Blvd., Cranston 5, 
R.I.; Karen Lou Peterson (11), 
3332 Monroe Ave., El Paso, Tex.; 
Roger Hawkins (11), Rte. 2, Rus- 
sell, Iowa; Donald Ring (8), Rte. 
1, Northwood, N. Dak.; Kaye Jen- 
nings (8), Pelham, Ga.; Connie 
Thompson (8), Cecil Lake, B.C, 
Canada; Richard Davis (9), Sea 
Road, Kennebunk, Maine; Mary 
Leaton (9), Kamiah, Idaho; Bruce 
Gellatly (9), Gen. Del., Cran- 
berry Lake, B.C., Canada; Judith 
Swall (10), Rte. 1, Zillah, Wash.; 
John Potts (10), 5 Churchill St. 
Waipukurau, Hawkes Bay, New 
Zealand; Rhone Ribeiro (10), 4 
Alan Lane, Arima, Trinidad, British 
West Indies; Tommy Hutcheson 
(11), American Academy, Larnaca, 
Cyprus; Margaret Duffet (11), 506 
Driveway, Ottawa, Ont., Canada; 
Lesley Richards (12), 146 Innes 
Rd., St. Albans, Christchurch, New 
Zealand; Ann Rossington(12), 14 
Haveley Rd., Benchill, Manchester, 
England; Carmen Golinda (12), 
Bonefairo, Jimenez, Mis. Occ. 
Philippine Islands; Keith Young 
(12), Vale Royal-Walks 
Spanish Town P.O., Jamaica, 
British West Indies; Helen Bennett 
(12), 912 Barron Ave., Essex 21, 
Md.; Arthalene Buzzell (12), 4 
McKinley St., Caribou, Maine. 
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Dot Puzzle 


By Naida Dickson 


Connect the dots and find a friend. 


Guess the Tools 
By Laura Arlon 
A woodcutter would just have to 


relax 


If —— to the woods without 
iS 
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No matter how much you beg and 
wheedle, 
A tailor can’t sew for you without 


Without a pencil, an artist can’t 
draw; 


A carpenter can’t work without a 


A gardener, working to make 
flowers grow, 
Among other tools, needs a ---. 


If an automobile tire runs over a 
tack, 
To fix it, the garage man needs a 


A house painter, even in a great 
rush, 
Never goes to work without his 


Read the Ads! 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


What are the things for sale? 
Read the descriptions. Then fill in 
the blanks around the “ads” and 
see how many items you can find. 


1.---AD_ A bakery product. 

2.--AD-- A bed for baby. 

3. -AD A cushion. 

4.--AD-_ A shovel. 

5. ----AD Sewing yarn. 

6. -- AD Tiny ball strung on 
a string. 

7. -AD---- Baby frog. 

8.-AD--- Steps for climbing. 

9.-AD--- Used to steer a 
canoe. 

10. AD- - Sun-dried brick. 

Choose the Right Word 


By Laura Arlon 


There once was a (bare—bear) 
With a short, stubby (tail—tale) 
Who wanted a boat 

That he could (sale—sail). 


He went down to the (see—sea) 
Where he met a (hare—hair) 
Who sold him a row boat 

At a price most (fair—fare). 


The bear was (marry—merry) 
Until, with a roar, 

He found that the boat 

Did not have an (or—oar). 


But it turned out all (write—right) 
For the bear, because 

When he wanted to (row—roe) 
He just used his (paws—pause). 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Cand 


rd 
Booster 


Club 


You know how you sometimes take modeling clay and with your hands 
mold it into the shape you want. There is a kind of molding we are doing 
all the time that is much more important than molding clay or mud. 

Instead of clay, we use God-substance, the beautiful, rich substance 
which God uses in making His worlds and in making all His creations. In- 
stead of molding with our hands, we take hold of the God-substance 
with our thoughts and words and make it into shapes. 

Good thoughts and words mold God-substance into the good shapes 
of life, wisdom, health, and joy. If we want good in our world, we re- 
member to think good thoughts and speak good words. Being a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club helps us remember this. 

We shall be happy to welcome you into the Good Words Booster 
Club if you are not already a member. Write to Barbara Benson, WEE 
Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an application form. 


And let’s keep remembering that: 


“Words and thoughts have molding power,” so let us be careful to 
mold only those things that make us and others well and happy. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am eight years 
old. I like the WEE WisDOM mag- 
azines, which I read in school. 
My mother read WEE WIsDOM 
when she was a little girl. I would 
like to form a Good Words Booster 
Club. Would you please send me 
twelve application forms ?—Bettina. 


We think it is pretty won- 
derful that you are enjoying the 
very same magazine that your 
mother enjoyed as a little girl, 
Bettina, and we are happy to 
send the application forms for 
your local club. 

If other readers should like 
to organize a local club with 
a group of friends, your family, 
a class in school or in Sunday 
school, we shall be glad to have 
you do so. Write to me about 
your plans, and I shall be 
happy to help you. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am very pleased 
to be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. My Wer WIsDOM 
arrived yesterday, and I suddenly 
realized that I had not written to 
you for a long time; so I thought 
I had better write soon. 

My father has been very ill. I 
am sure that it was just because we 
all had faith and prayed that God 
was able to make my father well 
again. Please thank Silent Unity for 
praying with us.—Lorna (South 
Africa). 

We rejoice with you, Lorna, 
that your father is well and 
strong again. God’s plan for all 
of us is health and wholeness. 
He helps us to know our part 
in this plan when we remember 
to pray. Knowing that Silent 
Unity is praying with us is a 
mighty help, isn’t it? 

If other members wish prayers 


for health, for success in 
schoolwork, for help in mak- 
ing friends, or for help with 
any other problem, please write 
to me. I shall be glad to help 
you and to give your name to 
Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of people here at WEE 
Wispom’s home who devote 
their time to helping others 
through prayer.) 
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Dear Barbara: 1 am very happy 
with my club pin. I was away from 
home when it came. I had never 
been away from home overnight 
before, so I was very excited to go 
away for a whole week. Each night 
I remembered to talk with God in 
prayer. Once I got homesick and 
almost cried, but God helped me, 
and I felt better. 

The Prayer of Faith helps me. 
My mother says that I have im- 
proved very much since I joined 
the club. I try to follow the club 
rules, and by remembering to let 
God help me, I am doing better 
all the time.—Carolyn. 


In all that you do, Carolyn, 
you are proving that God is 
your help in every need. Thank 
you for your cheerful, helpful 
letter. 


Dear Barbara: 1 thought of the 
club pledge as I read these morn- 
ing and evening “Father, 
I look for joy today, with You to 
guide me all the way.” “Dear God, 
help me to rid my mind of every 
thought that is not kind.” 

The club pledge helps me to be 
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happier and kinder. I keep a record 
to show how well I am keeping 
the pledge. I mark down good, 
fair, or poor. So far, I have had 
one fair mark, and the rest were 
good marks.—Harold. 


Thank you, Harold, for shar- 
ing the helpful prayers with us. 
Indeed, they do help us to re- 
member the club promise that 
begins: “I pledge myself to try 
to think, say, and do only that 
which is loving, joyous, happy, 
truthful, kind, cheerful, en- 
couraging, and helpful.” 


Dear Barbara: 1 try to be a good 
Booster member. When my sister 
and I begin to quarrel, I stop and 
think, “Well, now, a Good Words 
Booster wouldn’t do this!” And so 
I stop and try to make my sister 


To to remember to help my 
mother and grandmother with the 
kitchen work or with anything that 
they are doing. I am very sure that 
God wants us to make other people 
happy by being friendly, helpful, 
kind, and cheerful.—Lynn. 


We are sure, too, Lynn, that 
the way to be happy is to help 
others to be happy and so build 
our heaven of God’s goodness 
right here. $ 


Dear Barbara: | feel happier and 
healthier since I joined the Good 
Words Booster Club. I carry The 
Prayer of Faith and the club rules 
with me at all times. I have memo- 
rized The Prayer of Faith, and I 
say it four or five times a day. As 
soon as I get my WEE WISDOM 
magazine, I turn first to the Good 
Words Booster Club page. I love 
the stories in WEE WispoM, and 
each story teaches me a good, happy 
lesson.—Faye. 


Thank you, Faye, for telling 
us how being a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club has 
helped you to pray, to know 
that God is your help in every 
need. We are happy and 
healthy, glad and strong when 
we remember to trust God. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God dwells within me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, night 
and day. 

I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick; 

God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus 


Dear Barbara: I was very happy 
to receive my club pin. I try to 
follow the club rules, and I am 
learning The Prayer of Faith. I 
like the stories of the seven Spar- 
tans. I used to see these stories in 
my WEE WispoM, but I did not 
read them. Then one day my dad 
ordered a book called Adventures 
of the Seven Spartans, and since 
then I have been reading each 
Spartan story in my WEE WisDoM. 
—Sharon. 


Many other Booster Club 
members say with you, Sharon, 
that they enjoy reading the 
Spartan stories. As we read 
these stories, it seems that the 
Spartans are members of the 
Good Words Booster Club and 
are sharing with us their ad- 
ventures in remembering to 
think, say, and do only what is 
loving, joyous, truthful, kind, 
encouraging, and helpful. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you very 
much for making me a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. 
Last Thursday I had a misunder- 
standing with four girls who were 
very friendly and good to me. I 
wanted to ask their forgiveness so 
we could be friends again, but I 
did not have the courage. 

I was thinking hard and trying 
to get enough courage when the 
mail came and your letter was given 
to me. After I read the club rules 
and the club promise, I had the 
courage to go and ask my friends 
to forgive me. Now we are good 
friends again, and I am happy and 
my friends are happy, too. Thank 
you.—Susan (Philippines). 


There is a part of the club 
promise that says: “I will try 
to think only good thoughts at 
all times toward all people. I 
will try to let my words and 
actions express these good 
thoughts.” You acted in this 
perfect way, Susan, and we are 
proud of you and are happy to 
welcome you into our Good 
Words Booster Club. 


Dear Barbara: My cousin has sent 
WeEE WIsDOM to me as a gift for 
many years, and I have always en- 
joyed it. Of all the magazines I 
have read, this is my favorite. 

Going to school here is very dif- 
ferent from home, although I went 
to school here five years ago. I find 
it very difficult to keep up with the 
work, and I often get discouraged. 
But when I remember to turn to 
God in prayer, I find hope and 
help. 

I am learning to play “Sun of 
My Soul” so I can sing The Prayer 
of Faith to it. It is really a beautiful 
hymn. Everybody at school admires 
my Booster Club pin, which I wear 
on my coat collar.—Lauretta (Eng- 
land). 


We liked your good letter, 
Lauretta. We can almost hear 
you playing the music for The 
Prayer of Faith, and we join 
you in believing and in singing 
“God is my help in every need.” 
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The Moon’s Complaint 
By Richard Taube (9 years) 
Racine, Wis. 


Said the moon one day: 

“I am very cold; 

I wish I had an overcoat. 
All I do is float, float, float.” 


“In the day I am so hot; 

In the night, so cold. 

The only thing I do all day is 
Mold, mold, mold. 


“I am way out in space, 

And I always have to race and 
race; 

But I don’t mind doing such, 

Because YOU like me very much.” 


+ 


Holland 


By Anna Roberts (9 years) 
Minden, La. 


In the land of Europe far across 
the sea, 

A little place called Holland lies, 
as neat as it can be. 


The tulips bloom so bright and 
And the sun is shining all the day. 


The children watch as they go by 
The windmill’s arms up in the sky. 


Their wooden shoes are big and 
brown 

And make a noise all over the 
town, 


God Bless Our Home 


By Sandra Gilfoyle (7 years) 
Muscatine, Iowa 


Dear God, please bless our home: 

Keep it free from harm, 

Make it joyful, make it true. 

Guide us, dear God, all the year 
through. 
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Out West 
By Gay Townsend (11 years) 
Dillon, Mont. 


Out in the West 

Where pine trees grow, 
Out in the West 

Where farmers sow, 


Out in the West 

Where the sun sets low— 
That is the place 

Where I'd love to go. 


Out in Montana 

Where the ground is loam, 
Out in Montana 

Where I can roam, 


Out in the treasure state 
Where the rivers are foam— 
Montana is where 
I'll build my home. 


Beauty of the Earth 


By Richard Jackson (10 years) 
Claremont, Calif. 


The summer wind blows its 
course across the green and flowery 
meadows. Mother West Wind and 
her children are not to be forgot- 
ten, for they make the meadow 
such a peaceful place. 


+ 


Your Flag and Mine 
By Bruce Chassy (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Our flag is for our country; 

It stands for what we think. 

It stands for 

Peace of mind, 

Freedom of speech, 

Our choice of church. 

Our flag—the red, white, and 
blue— 

Freedom for all. 


Grandmother’s Clock 


By Cathy Alleman (7 years) 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


My grandmother has a wooden 
clock 
That sings a happy song; 
It says, ““Ticktock, ticktock, tick- 
tock,” 
The glad day long. 


+ 


God Is Everything 
By Carol Lee Howes (7 years) 
Newton, Pa. 
God is everything! 
God is nature and joy; 
God is love in everything. 


My Nancy Lee 


By Judy Ann Vossler (9 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


I have a little rag doll; 
Her name is Nancy Lee. 
She has a little rag dress, 
As funny as can be. 
I love my little rag doll, 
And I hope that she loves me. 


The Seashore 
By Vernon K. Melhado 
(10 years) 

Tuxedo Park, N.Y. 


By the seashore we like to play; 
We stay there most every day. 


We love to collect the little shells; 
They look like little, tiny bells. 


We saw a big sand shark one day; 
And said to him, “Do you like to 


play?” 


He said to us, “I love to play.” 
And so he played with us a day. 
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The Wind 
By Gary Boorman (12 years) 
Leonard, Minn. 


The wind seems so strange to me— 
Like a little fairy. 

Though you try, you cannot see; 
It seems so light and airy. 


It never seems to want to play, 
And yet it is so merry. 

Always hurrying on it’s way, 
It doesn’t want to tarry. 


I'd like to see the merry wind 
And have it play with me. 
I would like to ask it 
What there is to see. 


I would like to be the wind 
And float above the trees. 

I would have a lot of fun, 
Floating as a breeze. 


Have Faith 


By Donna Jean Hourigan 
(8 years) 
Lebanon, Ky. 


Dear God, we pray 

Most every day 

That You will keep us safe, 
Because in You we have great 


faith. 


A Space Ship 


By Kenneth Wachter (8 years) 
Westfield, N.J. 


A spaceship goes to the moon and 
to Mars; 

It goes very fast and it goes very 
far; 

It goes with a roar and a zoom, 
zoom, zoom; 

And it has only one signal room. 


+ 


Moon Horses 


By Patricia Derbeck (5 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Horses gallop in the moon, 

Milk-white horses of the moon. 

The horses of the moon go gallop- 
ing down, 

Down from the sky into the world; 

And back again to the moon 

Go the milk-white horses. 
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Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Friends 
By Lana Duncan (7 years) 
Linton, Ind. 


Friends are so nice to have. 

They help you every way they can. 

They help you in your work and 
play. 

Friends are so nice to have. 


Morning Mist Once More 


By Millie Schnell (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


All is still and dark. 
In the dim moonlight 
The wheat is waving silently. 


Then all of a sudden 
The thunder of hoofs, 
Louder and louder. 


Here comes the white stallion, 

His silver mane and tail flowing 

As he races across the field. 

He disappears, and all is silent 
again. 


Soon a morning mist 

Sweeps over the hill, 

And sunlight is seen once more— 
Once more. 


My Own Mother Dear 


By Kay Vance (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The kindest face I'll ever see, 
The kindest voice I’ll ever hear— 
The one who cares the most for 
me 
Is my own Mother dear. 


+ 


A Little Robin 
By Thomas Gable (7 years) 
Emmaus, Pa. 


There was a little robin 
Upon my window sill; 

He sang a little song to me, 
And then he kept quite still. 


Tit for Tat 
By Maryanne McGivern 
(10 years) 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Two boys were traveling through a 
wood 

When one saw an ax that looked 
real good. 

“Look here! I’ve found an ax,” said 
he; 

“Don’t say I’ve found an ax; say 
we. 


We are friends and are traveling to- 
gether; 

Whatever is found belongs to us to- 
gether.” 

“No, indeed,” said the first; “I 
found it alone. 

You only asked what it was that 
shone. 


“No part belongs to you at all; 

I can cut wood for myself this fall.” 

However, the two boys had not 
traveled far 

When a man drove up in a Caf. 


Threatening furiously, he shouted, 
“Drop it! 

If you don’t, you are liable to get 
hit.” 

The boy with the ax said, “Now 
we are in for it.” 

The second boy said, “Say J am in 
for it. 

You gave no share of that ax to me, 

So I shan’t share in your troubles, 
see?” 

Selfishness is something we should 
try to kill, 

And we can do that if we have 
enough will. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


ROM ancient times the 
eagle has been looked up- 

on as a symbol of strength, skill, 
and bravery. He can fly to lofty 
heights, higher than any other 
bird, and remain aloft for long 


periods of time, his powerful 
wings almost motionless as he 
soars on the wind. The eagle in 
his soaring flight has stirred the 
admiration of people through 
the centuries. Some people have 
called him the king of birds, 
much as they call the lion the 
king of beasts. 

The Romans used a golden 
figure of an eagle to symbolize 
their ruling power. In more 
recent times the German em- 
perors used the eagle as their 
emblem, and the imperial Rus- 
sian and Austrian coats of arms 
show a double-headed eagle. 

In 1787, when the American 
colonies were just being formed 
into the United States of Amer- 
ica, the new nation had to de- 
cide on an emblem that would 
represent its aims and ideals. 
The nation took as its emblem a 
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By Roland Rexroth 


bald eagle with outspread 
wings, a shield on its breast, an 
olive branch in one foot, and 
a sheaf of arrows in the other. 
It carries a scroll in its beak 
with the Latin words “E 


Pluribus Unum,” the national 
motto of the United States, 
meaning, “Out of many, one.” 


Our good neighbor Mexico 
also uses the eagle on its coat 
of arms as a symbol of power. 
As you can see from the Mexi- 
can stamp that we illustrate, 
the eagle has a snake in his 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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THIS IS 


BEVERLY 


Designed by Delores Blackburn 
(9 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 33) 


beak and in his talons. 

Various kinds of eagles are 
found in almost ail parts of the 
world, including North Amer- 
ica, South America, Southeast- 
ern Asia, India, Malaya, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, West 
Africa, and some countries in 
Europe. 

The bald eagle aciually is not 
bald at all, but the feathers on 
his head are white; and when 
he is seen from a distance, he 
appears to be bald. He is some- 
times called the white-headed 
eagle. 

The bald eagle has appeared 
on several United States Stamps, 
two of which we illustrate. The 
four-cent air-mail stamp shows 
him with his wings poised 
ready for flight. The six-cent 
air-mail stamp shows him hold- 
ing a shield and arrows in his 
talons, ready to defend himself 
against harm. 


The Liberian stamp pictures 
an eagle in flight, his talons 
outstretched as he prepares to 
land. 

Other countries that have pic- 
tured the eagle in one or more 
of their stamp designs include 
Jugoslavia, Germany, Italian 
East Africa, and Somaliland, a 
British colony in Africa. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Guess the Tools 
Ax. Needle. Saw. Hoe. Jack. 


Brush. 
Read the Ads! 

1. Bread. 2. Cradle. 3. Pad. 
4. Spade. 5. Thread. 6. Bead. 7. 
Tadpole. 8. Ladder.. 9. Paddle. 
10. Adobe. 


Choose the Right Word 
Bear. Tail. Sail. Sea. Hare. Fair. 
Merry. Oar. Right. Row. Paws. 


I fou are all having 
onderful time and -enjoying/your summer vaca- 
tion. I had a fine swim yesterday in a paper cup 
full of water that Editor Jane Palmer put down on 
the floor for me, and I take; a sun bath on our 
window sill practically every day. 

‘I want to remind you all of the brand-new 
serial, ‘Granddad’s Magic Carpet,’ starting in this 
number of WEE WISDOM. Don’t miss reading 
this serial, because it is one of the very best we 


; we had, and I know you will like it. 


ow—for—news—about next month’s WEE 
WISDOM, It will have<a_very ‘special feature. 
~ August-is.our birthday month, and each August 
we try to-publish a Idag poem or story by one of 
you readers. This time our ‘birthday story’ is by 
Judy Sue Stephens of Whitley City, Kentucky. She 
is twelve years old, and we know you ate going 
to like her horse story, which is called ‘Silver.’ 

“Of course, the August number will have other 
stories, too. One of them is “The Gift,’ by Olive 
Rambo Cook. It is the story of what Sam and 
Marybell do when they lose the money they have 
saved to buy their mother a birthday gift, Then 
there is ‘The Wim-Wam,’ by Stella Kelly, which 
is a whimsical story about some fairy-tale and 
nursery-rhyme folk. And there are several other 
good stories. 

“The August number will have poems and 
feature departments, too, and it is just extra- 
special in every way. So if you know someone who 
has a birthday this month, why not give him a 
subscription for WEE WISDOM to start with the 
birthday number? It is a gift any boy or girl will 
like.” 
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Nothing is more fun than 


and that’s just what this is 


It's WEE WISDOM's birthday in August, and Unity’s grownups 
are celebrating it by sending WEE WISDOM to children who 
have never had it before. 


Did you know—— 


WEE WISDOM was founded by Myrtle Fillmore, the 
mother of Unity, and she began it in August, her own 
birthday month? 


Lowell and Rickert Fillmore, now grown-up, helped their 
mother, Myrtle Fillmore, edit WEE WISDOM when they 
were children ? 


Some months, usually August, they would edit it all by 
themselves. And they put in it just what children would 
like. And it's still that kind of magazine? 


Girls and boys all over the world have been reading it 
62 years this August? 


WEE WISDOM is the oldest child’s magazine in America? 
It is published in Braille and sent free to blind children? 


Tell your Mommy and Daddy about WEE WISDOM’s birthday 
and ask them if you can’t join in the celebration by sending a 
subscription to one of your friends or classmates. And ask them 
to send the order now so the subscription will begin with the 


August Birthday issue. 
$2 a year—each subscription 


| \ ££ for boys and girls 4 to 12 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MO. 
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